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C.  W.  Warburton, 
Director  of  Extension  Work 

The  aim  of  the  cooperative  extension  service  is  to  aid  farm  people 
to  increase  their  net  incomes  and  to  improve  their  living  conditions.   It 
was  with  this  end  in  view  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  agricultural  colleges  fifteen  years  ago  pooled  their  extension  efforts 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act.   The  cooperative  extension  service  today  comprises 
a  field  force  of  6,500  workers  and  its  total  "budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1928- 
29  was  22-2  million  dollars.   To  attain  its  aim,  the  Extension  Service  recog- 
nizes that  improvement  in  the  marketing  of  farm  products  is  vital.   It  like- 
wise recognizes  that  in  obtaining  such  improvement  farmers'  cooperative 
associations  are  certain  to  take  an  important  part.   The  latest  obtainable 
figures  show  that  two  million  farmers  are  new  members  of  these  associations. 
The  11,400  associations  represented  by  this  membership  did  a  business  of 
approximately  2§  billion  dollars  in  1928. 

The  ultimate  object  of  the  cooperative  associations  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Extension  Service,  that  is,  to  increase  the  net  income  and  improve 
the  living  conditions  of  the  farmer.   It  is  inevitable  that  these  two  great 
forces  in  the  farm  life  of  the  country,  seeking  each  in  its  own  way  the  same 
end,  should  find  it  easy  to  work  together  in  harmony  and  with  mutual  benefit. 
I  welcome,  therefore,  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  possibilities  and  limi- 
tations of  the  assistance  which  the  Extension  Service  can  render  to  cooperatives 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  the  Extension  Service  is  a  strong  advocate 
of  properly  organized  cooperative  associations  as  a  means  of  improving  market- 
ing conditions.   Eew  realise,  I  believe,  how  closely  the  representatives  cf 
the  Extension  Service  have  worked  with  cooperatives  in  the  past  fifteen  years, 
or  the  extent  to  which  it  has  contributed  to  the  success  of  cooperative  associa- 
tions. While  the  Extension  Service  has  been  helpful,  I  think  it  can  and  should 
render  even  greater  assistance  to  cooperatives  in  the  future. 


♦Presented  before  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
July  31,  1929. 

DISTRIBUTION:  A  copy  of  this  circular  has  been  sent  to  each  State  extension 
director,  State  supervisor  of  extension  work,  county  extension  agent,  exten- 
sion editor,  library  of  State  agricultural  college,  and  library  of  experiment 
station. 
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The  ways  in  which  the  extension  agent  can  assist  the  cooperative 
association  are  many.   The  things  which  he  can  not  legitimately  do  for  each 
an  association  are  very  few.   The  agent  can  aid  greatly  by  obtaining  a  full 
knowledge  of  marketing  conditions  affecting  his  county.  He  can  assist  the 
farmers  of  his  county  in  determining  whether  or  not  they  are  ready  to  form,  -' 
an  organisation.   If  it  is  found  advisable  to  form  an  association,  the  agent 
can  advise  as  to  the  type  of  organisation  best  fitted  to  meet  the  needs  and 
how  it  is  to  be  managed.  He  can  give  facts  on  the  experience  and  practiced 
of  other  similar  associations,  on  how  they  are  organised,  how  they  get  and 
hold  members,  how  they  finance  their  operations,  what  requirements  they  make 
of  their  membership  as  to  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  their  products,  and  ' 
how  they  develop  their  business.  After  the  association  begins  operations, 
the  agent  can  keep  its  management  advised  of  new  information  which  comes  .to 
him  from  the  State  agricultural  college  and  the  U.  S.  Department .  of  Agri^- 
culture  on  production  and  market  trends  and  the  bearing  they  may  have  on  its 
business.  The  extension  agent  can  be  helpful  also  in  advising  the  farmers' 
of  the  county  through  field  demonstrations,  meetings,  exhibits  and  the  press 
on  improved  methods  of  growing  and  preparing  products  of  superior  quality  ." 
for  market. <  '  -  ■' 

The  only  limitation  of  the  extension  agent  to  giving  assistance  to 
a  cooperative  association  is  that  which  any  public  official  must  recognize, 
namely,  that  he  can  not  engage  in  any  private  business  which  conflicts  with 
the  performance  of  his  full  services  as  a  public  servant.   Briefly,  the 
extension  agent  can  not  serve  as  an  officer  of  a  cooperative  association, 
transact  business  or  handle  funds  for  it,  or  enroll  .members,  jhie  applies 
to  cooperative  purchasing  quite  as  much  as  to  cooperative  selling.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  his  duty  to  aid  in  organizing  the  association  on  a  sound 
basis  and  to  give  such  advice  as  he  can  to  its  officers  in  their  efforts 
to  transact  its  business  efficiently  and  to  build  up  its  membership.  In  our 
experience,  the  extension  agent  who  has  given  the  largest  service  to  the 
cooperative  association  is  the  one  who  has  been  successful  in  aiding  the 
members  of  such  an  association  to  acquire  promptly  the  ability  to  conduct 
their  business  in  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner  unaided. 

The  extension  agent  today  must  be  equipped  to  assist  the  farmers  of 
his  county  in  the  intelligent  selection  of  the  type  of  cooperative  associa- 
tion suited  to  their  needs  and  in  determining  when  to  effect  its  organiza- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  agent  is  in  no  sense  obligated  to  aid  in  the 
organization  of  any  and  overy  type  of  association  which  may  be  proposed  for 
his  county.   In  fact,  it  is  his  business  to  help  the  farmers  of  his  county 
determine  whether  the  type  of  association  proposed  will  justify  its  exist- 
ence under  their  conditions.   This  will  occasionally  bring  the  agent  in 
conflict  with  agencies  seeking  to  promote  some  particular  type  of  organi- 
zation, and  perhaps  with  the  representatives  of  some  of  the  larger  commodity 
associations  seeking  to  organize  local  branches  in  the  county.  The  Extension 
Service  holds  that  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  agent  to 
satisfy  himself  fully  as  to  the  desirability  of  organizing  an  association  in 
his  county  before  he  goes  on  record  as  favoring  it*  He  should  satisfy  himself, 
first,  that  the  type  of  association  proposed  is  sound;  second,  that  there  is 
a  real  need  for  it  in  the  county;  and  third,  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  organi- 
zation.  He  may  well  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  group  which  is  discussing 
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the  organization  of  a  cooperative  association  the  essentials  for  its  success, 
such  as  adequate  volume  of  business,  adequate  capital,  good  management, 
selected  membership,  standardized  products,  and  sound  salespolicies.  He  may 
well  caution  them  that  increased  returns  are  dependent  quite  as  much  on  the 
interest  of  the  individual  member  and  his  attention  to  details  which  he  alone 
can  give,  as  it  is  to  business  judgment  of  the  officers  and  managers.   Our 
experience  has  been  that,  if  an  association  organized  with  the  advice  of  the 
agent  fails,  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  agent  will  long  survive  the 
defunct  association  in  service  in  that  county.  The  extension  agent  has  too 
important  a  program  in  his  county  to  jeopardize  its  development  by  impulsive 
or  ill-considered  support  of  a  type  of  cooperative  association  unsuited  to 
local  conditions  and  needs. 

I  believe  that  a  situation  such  as  I  have  suggested  in  which  the  county 
extension  agent  may  come  in  conflict  with  agencies  seeking  to  promote  an 
undesirable  type  of  organization  is  largely  avoided  where  the  State  exten- 
sion service  has  a  competent  and  adequate  staff  of  marketing  specialists. 
This  is  a  field  in  which  the  cooperatives  and  the  Extension  Service  can  work 
together  to  great  mutual  advantage.   The  Extension  Service  has  the  knowledge 
of  local  needs  and  conditions  and  should  be  competent  to  determine  when  the 
time  is  ripe  for  organization  with  respect  to  a  given  commodity.   The  com- 
modity  organization  has  the  machinery  and  the  personnel  to  establish  local 
units  on  a  sound  working  basis.  With  this  combination,  the  progress  in  the 
organization  of   stable  cooperative  associations  in  such  States  should  be 
steady  and  without  serious  setback. 

This  very  naturally  raises  the  question  of  what  the  Extension  Service 
is  now  doing  in  meeting  marketing  problems  and,  particularly,  those  relating 
to  the  organization  and  conduct  of  cooperative  associations.   There  are  at 
present  63  marketing  specialists  working  in  28  States.   This  does  not  mean 
that  in  the  20  other  States  and  Territory  of  Hawaii  nothing  is  being  done  by 
the  Extension  Service  along  marketing  lines.   These  latter  States  are  for 
the  most  part  the  smaller  or  less  prosperous  ones  and  marketing  work  from  a 
State  standpoint  is  handled  either  "oy   the  director  of  extension  or  by  some 
other  extension  official  along  with  his  other  duties.   In  1928,  there  were 
1,642  county  extension  agents  reporting  marketing  work.  These  agents  reported 
giving  assistance  in  the  organization  of  942  new  cooperative  associations 
and  working  with  2,269  associations  previously  organized.   The  amount  of 
business  done  by  these  associations  was  estimated  at  $233,202,395. 

The  total  funds  made  available  exclusively  for  marketing  work  during 
the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  1928-29,  amounted  to  $244,150.   Compared  to  the 
total  extension  appropriation  of  $22,492,646  for  the  same  period,  it  may 
seem  that  marketing  did  not  receive  its  due  support  from  the  cooperative 
extension  service.   The  figure  first  quoted,  however,  does  not  take  into 
account  the  time  devoted  to  marketing  by  State  workers  other  than  marketing 
specialists,  and  by  county  extension  agents.   It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  only  within  the  last  five  years  that  tested  facts  and  data  on 
marketing  have  begun  to  become  available  in  any  volume  from  either  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  State  agricultural  colleges.   Until  very 
recently,  few  extension  agents  had  received  any  considerable  training  in 
economic  and  marketing  problems.  With  limited  facts  available  and  with 
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personnel  limited  in  marketing  training,  it  is  natural  that  the  emphasis 
in  extension  work  up  to  now  has  "been  along  production  lines. 

The  trend  today  is  unmistakably  toward  the  expansion  of  extension 
effort  in  the  marketing  field.  The  important  role  which  the  cooperative 
associations  are  expected  to  play  in  improving  the  agricultural  situation 
naturally  centers  interest  on  them  and  their  problems.   I  confidently  expect 
to  see  our  extension  agents  generally  rendering  efficient  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  and  stabilization  of  cooperative  associations 
during  the  coming  year.   The  Extension  Service  prides  itself  on  it  ability 
to  adapt  its  organization  to  the  needs  of  American  agriculture,  and  with  the 
body  of  economic  facts  now  available  from  the  Department  and  the  State  agri- 
cultural colleges,  there  should  be  a  steady  advance  in  the  progress  made  by 
extension  agents  in  helping  to  solve  the  marketing  situation. 

The  greatest  service  which  extension  workers  have  given  to  the  co- 
operative movement  has  been  that  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  organization 
of  local  cooperatives  and  assisting  them  to  function  and  establish  themselves. 
After  such  associations  have  become  going  concerns,  they  have  required  little 
direct  assistance  from  the  agent.   He  has  very  naturally  turned  his  attention 
to  other  groups  of  farmers  in  his  county  in  need  of  organization  or  who  must 
be  prepared  for  organization  by  learning  and  practicing  better  methods  of 
production  and  the  preparation  of  products  for  market.   This  is  as  it  should 
be.  The  extension  agent's  job  is  essentially  that  of  a  teacher  and  not  that 
of  a  business  agent,  whether  he  is  dealing  with  an  individual  farmer  or  a 
group  of  farmers.   It  is  his  job  to  get  the  individual  or  the  group  to  do  in 
a  more  efficient  way  the  thing  or  things  which  will  increase  the  farm  income 
and  make  farm  life  more  satisfying.  When  the  individual  or  the  group  has 
mastered  and  put  into  practice  what  the  agent  has  given  to  them,  the  agent 
must  seek  new  pupils.  With  around  2,000  farms  per  county  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  active  extension  agents  will  never  lack  for  pupils  nor  ever  quite 
complete  their  assignments. 

For  this  reason,  we  expect  our  agents  to  devote  the  time  given  by 
them  to  assisting  members  of  cooperative  associations  largely  to  the  newer 
organizations.  These  naturally  do  not  have  the  volume  of  business  of  estab- 
lished associations  and  from  a  statistical  standpoint  do  not  make  as  good 
a  showing  for  extension  assistance  to  the  cooperative  movement  as  would 
continued  service  to  the  longer  established  associations.   This  condition  is 
a  clear  indication  that  the  extension  agent  for  the  most  part  is  sticking  to 
the  teaching  job  for  which  he  has  been  employed.   It  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  county  agent  can  not  and  should  not  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
old  and  well  established  cooperatives  in  his  territory.  He  can  render  a 
real  service  to  them  in  helping  to  keep  their  members  informed  regarding  . 
the  business  of  their  organization.   Here  and  there  we  find  an  agent  in 
whom  business  ability  is  so  marked  that  he  has  entered  the  cooperative  as- 
sociation field  permanently.  We  naturally  take  pride  in  being  able  to  point 
to  former  extension  agents  who  are  high  in  the  cooperative  councils.  We  are 
glad  to  have  them  there.   Their  knowledge  of  the  problemsof  the  extension 
agent  makes  it  much  easier  for  the  Extension  Service  and  the  cooperatives 
to  understand  each  other  and  to  work  together. 
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As  I  have  stated  before,  the  extension  forces  until  recently  have 
been  handicapped  by  lack  of  reliable  research  material  upon  which  to  base 
their  marketing  activities.  Now,  however,  the  Purnell  Act  and  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  are  providing  a  real  fund  of  research  knowledge. 
The  research  studies  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  State  experiment 
stations  on  marketing  subjects  are  as  follows:  19  in  general  marketing 
studies;  9  in  cooperative  marketing;  24  in  the  marketing  of  field  crops, 
including  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  seed  crops,  hay,  etc.;  1?  in  dairy  products; 
12  in  livestock  and  wool;  6  in  poultry  products;  7  in  potatoes;  1  in  nuts; 
2  in  citrus  fruits;  18  in  deciduous  fruits;  2  in  berries  and  small  fruits, 
and  8  in  truck  crops  and  vegetables,  making  a  total  of  124  studies.   The 
results  of  these  studies,  coupled  with  the  combined  experience  of  the  co- 
operatives, serve  as  a  splendid  background  for  future  extension  work  in 
marketing.  We  believe  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  cooperative  market- 
ing associations,  the  research  programs  of  the  future  can  be  developed  on 
a  nation-wide  basis  covering  each  important  agricultural  commodity. 

Just  how  are  the  colleges,  with  their  teaching,  research  and  extension 
specialists  in  marketing,  working  with  the  county  extension  agents  and  the 
cooperative  marketing  associations  and  farm  leaders  for  the  best  interests 
of  marketing  the  products  of  the  farm? 

Iowa,  now  leading  all  other  States  in  the  number  of  men  employed  and 
the  amount  of  money  expended  in  marketing  work,  affords  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  coordination  and  functions  of  college  agencies  dealing  with  the  market- 
ing problem.  First,  there  is  the  resident  teaching  staff  which  offers  18 
hours  of  work,  available  to  graduate  and  undergraduate  students,  with  a  few 
additional  courses  open  only  to  graduate  students.   Second, -three  men,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  graduate  students,  are  employed  en  a  research  program 
which  is  so  dovetailed  as  to  fit  into  both  the  teaching  and  extension  program. 
Third,  an  adequate  staff  of  extension  specialists.  Both  the  research  and 
the  extension  are  conducted  along  commodity  lines.   Iowa  has  three  men  who 
have  devoted  their  time  for  the  past  three  years  to  extension  work  in  live- 
stock marketing.  Their  work  is  with  the  Iowa  Cooperative  Livestock  Shippers 
Association  and,  through  this  state-wide  organisation,  the  Iowa  State  College 
has  been  able  to  reach  a  large  number  of  farmers  and  help  them  in  developing 
better  facilities  for  marketing  livestock.   Two  men  for  the  past  year  have 
devoted  their  time  to  grain  marketing.   Through  the  interest  and  cooperation 
of  the  Iowa  Farmers'  Grain  Dealers  Association  in  this  work  a  large  number 
of  companies  have  been  reached  and  a  genuine  interest  aroused  in  a  study  of  ,  '• 
their  business  problems. 

Two  extension  specialists  are  giving  all  their  time  to  the  business 
problems  of  cooperative  creameries.   In  this  field  they  are  cooperating  with 
the  Iowa  Cooperative  Creamery  Secretaries'  and  Managers'  Association.   They 
are  now  working  with  at  least  50  creameries.  One   extension  specialist  in 
poultry  marketing  for  the  past  year  has  been  working  with  the  marketing 
committee  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  attempting  to  develop  a 
marketing  program  for  the  poultry  industry. 
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the  Iowa  Cooperative  Creamery  Secretaries'  and  Managers'  Association.   They 
are  now  working  with  at  least  50  creameries.   One  extension  specialist  in 
poultry  marketing  for  the  past  year  has  been  working  with  the  marketing 
committee  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  attempting  to  develop  a 
marketing  program  for  the  poultry  industry. 
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tn  ■  gumraary,  the  extension  agent  should  help  tbo  farmers  of  his  county 
determine  "by  a  survey  of  the  marketing  situation  whether  or  not  a  cooperative 
association  for  a  given  commodity  is  needed.  If  it  is  found  that  one  is 
needed,  the  agent  should  assist  in  organizing  an  association  suM^d  to  local 
needs  and  conditions.  He  should  then  assist  in  cringing  to  the  atrfrmtion  of 
as  many  farmers  in  the  county  as  possible  the  value  of  cooperative* marketing 
and  what  the  particular  aseociation  in  question  can  do  for  them  if  it  is 
properly  supported.  The  extension  agent  should  assist  in  informing  members 
of/  the  association  on  the  principles  of  cooperation,  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  association  their  full  support,  and  the  need  of  growing  and  preparing  for 
market  a  high  quality  product,  properly  graded  and  handled. 

When  it  comes  to  transacting  the  "business  of  the  association,  that 
must  "be  conducted  by  the  members  themselves.  •  The  extension  agent  may  furnish 
helpful  information  and  suggestions  as'  to  how  such  information  may  be  used 
but  he  can  not  as  a  public  official  serve  as  the  business  representative  of 
the  association.   The  members  of  a  cooperative  must  take  an  active  and  intel- 
ligent part  in  the  business  of  their  organization.  They  should  meet  at  regular 
intervale  to  discuss  its  work  and  such  other  subjects  as  are  helpful  in  further- 
ing cooperative  and  individual  progress.  The  extension  agent  can  aid  materially 
by  helping  to  organize  the  program  for  such  meetings  and  by  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  of" the  association  new  facts  and  data  pertinent  to 
their  problems.   It  is  only  by  obtaining  the  live  and  active  interest  of  the 
individual  member  that  the  cooperative  association  can  expect  to  succeed  and 
to  serve  its  membership  fully.  i 

The  Department  is  keenly  interested  in  the  possibilities  for  work 
with  the  farmers'  cooperative  associations.   It  desires  that  the  Extension 
Service  give  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  them  consistent  with  sound 
policy.   If  there  are  ways  in  which  we  can  work  more  closely  or  effectively 
With  you  or  by  which  our  agents  may  render  more  certain  the  success  of  a 
larger  number  of  cooperative  associations,  we  will  welcome  your  suggestions. 
Write  us  at  any  time,  or  visit  the  Department  and  give  us  your  suggestions 
in  person.   The  Extension  Service  sincerely  desires  to  work  with  the  co- 
operatives to  increase  the  net  income  and  improve  the  living  conditions  of 
the  farm  people  of  America. 
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